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A FOGGY MORNING IN NEW YORK BAY. — After Edward Moran. 



A FOGGY MORNING IN NEW YORK BAY. 



In the fine picture with the above title, engraved by 
Measom, Mr. Edward Moran, who is doing as noble 
work in connection with his peculiar class of subjects 
as Mr. Thomas Moran among the Western mountains, 
has dealt with a scene familiar to most of us, but 
none the less acceptable from its homelike quality. 
A hazy morning, with the brightness and the wind 
probably yet to come together during the day, has 
found a considerable number of craft with very little 
power to move without the aid of tugs, whatever the 
requirement of their business. Most' of the vessels 
are enough in the haze to make their build and rig 
doubtful ; but there is nothing about this schooner, 
which stands out from the balance of the picture with 
a fine boldness — or about this boat with the two 



Whitehall watermen, or those other boats boarding 
or leaving the schooner, — nothing doubtful or am- 
biguous. Boats, water, and every detail are full of 
life— "still-life," a part of it, certainly, but not the 
less interesting or enjoyable from that feature. 



PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 



The Torre de la Madonna, Lake Como. 

Those who fancy, from the high-colored descrip- 
tions of travelers, that the lakes of Northern Italy, 
and especially Como and Maggiore, are more beauti- 
ful, in and of themselves, than many other sheets of 
water of corresponding extent in the world ordinarily 
explored, are very" much mistaken, and their mis- 
take can not be too soon rectified. Both of them 
have the charm of mountains more or less near, to 



give finish to landscapes of which they form a part — 
those of Como very near, as the Alps literally come 
down to the edge, and those stretching away north- 
ward and eastward from Maggiore, including some of 
the boldest and grandest of the snow-peak's, with 
Monte Rosa crowning all. The fact that needs to be 
understood in the matter, is something like that 
which exists with reference to the Rhine and the 
Hudson, of which the latter is certainly the more 
beautiful river, taken as a whole, and especially 
reckoning that portion of each which can be con- 
sidered navigable — while the castles, ruined and 
otherwise, and the other works of human art, along 
the banks, give the Rhine an advantage which it will 
always hold in the eyes of lovers of the picturesque. 
So it is with Lake Como, around the shores and on 
the high banks of which, the twin powers, Art and 
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Luxury, have erected so many structures appealing to 
the eye and the romantic in history, that insensibly 
they seem to become part of the lake itself, and to add 
to it a beauty and a grace which it only partially de- 
rived from the hand of Nature. Among these struc- 
tures, which add very materially to the beauty of 
Como, may be named that, the appellation of which 
heads this article — the " Tower of the Madonna," 
really part of a ruined convent, standing somewhat 
high up on the green shore of the lake, and visible, 
in all its graceful proportions, to all those who sail or 
ride over it. We are not aware that the ' ' Torre de la 
Madonna" has any special history worth the telling ; 
though no doubt the old convent, of which it forms 
part of the remains, before it was ruined could have 
told many and many a story worth the listening. 
From the top of the old tower is said to be caught 
really the most magnificent view in North Italy ; and 
the fact may well be believed, when all the surround- 
ings of height and of natural and artificial beauty are 
taken into consideration. 

For the view we present of this fine old tower we 
are indebted to a reproduction by J. D. Woodward, 
of a picture by Wordsworth Thompson, an Ameri- 
can artist who has made something of a specialty of 
rendering the most attractive points of the picturesque 
portions of Southern Europe, making (after having 
passed years of art study and practice in Paris) the 
tour of the most interesting portions of Europe on 
foot, from the Alps to the Mediterranean, and from 
the Adriatic to the western shore, sketching every- 
where, and among all classes of people, as well as all 
descriptions of scenery, and never failing to convey to 
the mind of his spectator the very feeling of the scene 
attempted to be portrayed. He has made especially 
fine and satisfactory work, in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, among the brigands of Naples and on the 
plains of Lombardy, as well as in those peculiar 
scenes of softer Italian grace where harsher Northern 
Europe goes annually to escape the cold winds,' and 
to warm itself in intercourse with the hot-blooded 
Latin race. Mr. Thompson's pictures are considered 
to belong to the modern school of French art — to 
that of Corot, Lambinet, Rousseau, and their con- 
freres ; and certain it is, that in the faithfulness of his 
work, combined with his fine sense of choice and 
excellent appreciation of the picturesque and romantic 
wherever he is thrown in contact with it, he is bring- 
ing no disgrace upon that meritorious school, while 
alike honoring American art and the general profes- 
sion. 

Castle Luegg, Carniola. 

A second illustration, in the present number, of the 
scenic glories of Continental Europe, combines in a 
remarkable degree the grandeur of nature in her 
wildest moods, the boldness of the architecture of 
past ages, and the skill of the modern artist called to 
lay both those features before the eye of the distant 
observer. This is the Castle of Luegg, in Carniola, 
an Austrian province reaching well down to the 
Mediterranean, and the special object of view having 
the technical description of standing in the Forest of 
Birnbaum, in Illyria, some twenty-two miles north- 
east of Trieste. This castle, called in the Sclavonic 
dialect ' ' Predjama, " has some features marking it as 
among the most interesting in Europe. A part of the 
space occupied by it is formed by the fall of a great 
mass of rock from the Nanos Plateau reaching above ; 
and the whole aspect is partially that of an immense 
erection half stowed away in a still more immense 
rock-grotto, while the very thought of violent access 
to it on the part of any enemy is rendered equally 
startling and ludicrous. No record is now at hand, 
of the exact time of erection of this remarkable 
fortress, apparently alike defying time and siege ; but 
we have an interesting legend of its having been held, 
centuries ago, by Erasmus von Luegg, one of the 
most dreaded robber-knights of the period, and the 
most powerful as well as the most celebrated of its 
occupants throughout its long .duration as a strong- 
hold. Many were the pranks played, if tradition may 
be credited, by this exemplar of the wilder eras of 
knighthood, when religion of a certain bold and 
startling character, and wonderful looseness as to the 



exact ownership of any article capable of being carried 
away, combined with the necessary fierceness of one 
always with harness on back, and generally fighting, 
to make the worthiest pattern of the "days of 
chivalry." In his most memorable exploits, Erasmus 
(evidently no relative 1 of the reformer of that name !) 
paid an unexpected visit, as well as an uninvited one, 
to the neighboring castle of Neuhausen, near Planina, 
on a certain day when a wedding of notables was in 
progress there, robbed, or at least laid under contribu- 
tion, all the guests, and carried away a few of the most 
valuable of them to Luegg, only allowing them after- 
ward to go free on the payment of ransom- materially 
adding to the fullness of his coffers. The little occur- 
rence seems at the time to have excited some sensa- 
tion, but very little of surprise, the character of the 
knight and the place of his abode being alike taken 
into consideration. With all its old strength, and 
quite all its old picturesque beauty retained, Castle 
Luegg has fallen off terribly in the power and habits 
of its occupants, who are now men of peace, or rob- 
bers in a much more quiet and genteel fashion. The 
actual owner of the castle, at the present time, is the 
well-known Austrian Prince Windischgratz, whose 
name is nearly as difficult of pronunciation as is his 
stronghold of forcible entrance. 



CRADLE-SONGS. 



"One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin," and that touch comes never more frequently 
than in the winning antics of infancy and childhood. 
The love of children is well-nigh universal ; and it 
may with propriety be written of him who hath not 
such love in himself, as Shakspeare says of that other, 
who * ' is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. " 

He 

" Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus ; 
Let no such man be trusted." 

It has been the theme for unceasing song. Poets 
and musicians have attuned their sweetest lays to 
childhood, and the singing world has been touched 
by their tender pathos and simplicity. 

It is not the sublimest music that exerts the widest 
influence. The Fifth Symphony of Beethoven is 
generally accepted as the grandest of musical compo- 
sitions. The matchless Andante is a tone-poem of 
indescribable beauty. Its power over the masses, 
however, is small compared to many of the ballads 
which have become household words throughout the 
civilized world. "Home, Sweet Home," and "The 
Last Rose of Summer," the simplest and least am- 
bitious of melodies, have outlived a thousand sym- 
phonies and innumerable stilted songs which had 
great but ephemeral popularity. "Annie Laurie" 
has probably a similar destiny. Of over forty operas 
of Handel, the present age is familiar with not a single 
one. Haydn's operas are forgotten ; and musical 
compositions of a more recent date, which would fill 
library upon library, have, with the names of the com- 
posers — famous in their day — passed into oblivion. 

This homily is, however, scarcely essential to the 
introduction of the simple lullabies which we have 
selected to illustrate our text. To every one there is 
peculiar fascination in the music of the cradle. The 
crooning melody brings up associations both lively 
and pathetic. Now it is a vigorous, sleeping infant, 
over whose unconscious head its proud mother is 
building ten thousand castles in the air ; and again, it 
is the empty cradle, with its holy memories of earthly 
hopes destroyed, and bright visions of immortality. 
There is no minor key more sad than this. 

Among the latest contributions to the music of the 
cradle is the following by an English lady, an amateur 
musician, who composed it for her own household. 
It was rescued from its seclusion by Madame Antoi- 
nette Sterling, who, hearing it sung by the composer, 
urged her to write it out for publication. Through 
the singing of the famous contralto, it has become 
very popular in England. The words have inspired 
many musicians, but we do not recall any solo that is 
more crooning and tender than this : 



LULLABY.— SONG. 
Sir Wjllteb Scott. C. A. Macibone. 



O hash thee, my ba - bie, thy sire is a knight, Thy 




moth-er a la - dy, both love - ly and bright; The 




woods and the glens from the tow'r which we see, They 

ores. 




O fear not the bugle, 

Tho' loudly it blows, 
It calls but the warders 

Who guard thy repose ; 
Their bows would be bended, 

Their blades would be red, 
Ere the step of a foeman 

Drew near to thy bed. 

O horo, etc. 

O hush thee, my babie, 

The time will soon come, 
When thy sleep shall be broken 

By trumpet and drum, 
Then hush thee, my darling, 

Take rest while you may, 
For strife comes with manjtiood, 

And waking with day. . 
O horo, etc. 

The verses of the poet laureate of England have 
furnished themes for many beautiful songs, of which 
this exquisite lullaby of Barnby is among the best. 




CASTLE LUEGG, CARNIOLA. — Franz Zverina. 




THE TORRE DE LA MADONNA, LAKE COMO. — After Wordsworth Thompson. 



dismal hospital where lay and suffered so many of his 
brave men ; and instances were not wanting, or even 
few, in which a word of kindness from his lips, or his 
hand laid commiseratingly on the shoulder of a poor 
fellow in rags and shivering, made him who had been 
only half a hero a hero indeed, to fight to the death 
for the cause. 

It is with a scene illustrating this phase of Washing- 
ton's character at that trying crisis, that John S. Davis 
has dealt in another of his fine pictures, engraved by 
Juengling: "Washington at Valley Forge." Wan- 
dering among the tents and huts of the Valley Hills, 
comforting, all that lies in his power, those so truly 
confided to his care, and stilling to the best of his 
ability the repinings of his soldiers against a tardy 
Congress, — he comes to a group warming their half- 
clothed and chilled limbs around a fire. Among 



them is a little drummer-boy, wounded and in rags. 
He places his hand upon his head, as a kind father 
would do, comforts the little fellow, praises his brav- 
ery (perhaps at Germantown, where he saw him 
wounded, with that eye which saw everything), and 
tells him that his country and his country's God will 
one day reward him for the hardships he is under- 
going for the N great* cause. The drummer-boy grows 
a new being, at that moment ; and let us not doubt 
that he it is who will most gallantly beat the charge 
in that hot and terrible day of Monmouth, so soon to 
come. The rough and hardy men at the fire yet 
lack the discipline that will be taught them by Steu- 
ben, and that would lead them to stand, at the salute, 
in the presence of their general - r but not even disci- 
pline is needed to awake anew in their breasts that 
love, respect and devotion which will make them 



doubly true to their trust, and doubly valiant in the 
coming day of battle that is to be likewise the coming 

day of victory. 

«• 

' ' THE LITTLE HA Y- MAKER. " * 



No painter of the time lies more near to the hearts 
of art lovers than Bougereau, whose children have all 
the charm of those of Greuze, and much more deli- 
cacy and tenderness. These characteristics are shown 
in the picture engraved by Bogert from a copy by 
John S. Davis, bearing the above title. This is the 
first time The Aldine has given a specimen of Mr. 
Bogert's engraving on a figure subject, and the proof 
he thus shows of general capacity can not be a great 
surprise to those who have been acquainted with his 
admirable landscapes. 



